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The committee opened the hearing at 11, A.M., Senator 
Winch, of Suffolk, in the chair. 


OPENING ARGUMENT OF J. L. STACKPOLE, Esq. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : — As the committee, 
or almost all of them, have visited the Public Library this 
morning, my duty here is somewhat shortened; but I should 
be false to the office which I have undertaken for the city, if 
I did not express, very briefly, my own views in reference to 
the great propriety of granting the petition which is before 
you. An opportunity is now offered to.the State to perform 
an act of munificent, but, at the same time, of just liberality 
in favor of its capital, of which all the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth are so justly proud, and in the promotion of the 
cause of education and learning for which Massachusetts is 
so celebrated, not only through the United States but over 
the whole world. 

It is in evidence before you that the Boston Public Li- 
brary, an institution originally founded by municipal contri- 
butions, has become, by those contributions and by gifts of 
private persons, the finest library not only in the Common- 
wealth, but the finest that exists upon this continent; that it 
takes rank to-day not as a municipal library of a single city, 
but among the first libraries of the world, and, if we look to 
its probable future, that within a short time it will be men- 
tioned among those libraries which have as world-wide fame 
as the British Museum and the other great libraries of the 
capitals of Europe. 
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It is in evidence befure you that this Library is now in a 
building totally unsuited to it, exposed to the perils of fire, 
with a collection which it is impossible to replace, of books 
upon art, science, theology, and every other branch of human 
learning ; that, owing to the narrow space into which it is 
crowded, it cannot be used as it should, and does not fulfil its 
capacity of education; that it needs a building which is in 
some degree adequate to its wants, and suited to the needs 
of the persons who come to consult it from every part of the 
State, and from every State in the Union. It is also in evi- 
dence that the present building, situated, perhaps, in a posi- 
tion more central for persons who come to use the reading- 
room, and for taking out books of popular reading, can be 
retained for these purposes, and be made more convenient for 
them; while the bulk of the Library, which is the most 
valuable portion of it, will be removed to a fire-proof 
building to be erected within the limits of the city, central 
and convenient, easily reached by horse-cars from other por-- 
tions of the city, in such an isolated position as to render 
‘this noble collection safe from destruction by fire, and to 
offer its advantages, in the best- possible manner, to every 
lover of learning. 

But it may be asked — and this is at the foundation of the 
question raised by the petition— why should the State be 
asked to contribute to this Library? — 

I answer to that, because this is an institution in which 
every citizen of this Commonwealth is interested. It is an 
institution to which every citizen of this Commonwealth is 
admitted, and may reap the benefits of its treasures without 
going beyond the limits of the State. In that Library, the 
divine, devoted to the study of theology, the lawyer, who 
desires to make researches beyond the ordinary law books 
of his library, the chemist, the inventor, every specialist, 
every seeker of knowledge, from any part of the State, may 
find all the books that bear upon the subject in which he is 
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interested ; and if any book is not there, if the collection is 
‘deficient in any particular, the book will be bought for him 
by the Trustees, even if it must be sent for from abroad. 

To take the single branch of inventions, — as a patent library 
this collection is unsurpassed both in American and foreign 
works. ‘This institution contributes more to the prosperity 
of Massachusetts in its patent department, in that wealth 
which arises from the inventions for which patents are 
issued at Washington, and will probably pay more to the 
State —I might almost say yearly, but certainly within a 
short time — than the value of the land which is asked for 
this site. Such, geutlemen, is the Library, and such the 
interest which the State has in it. 

Now, what’ do we ask of you?+ We do not ask you to 
pay money out of the treasury. We ask you to take a piece. 
of land from the flats, which cost the State nothing, from 
which the State has already realized millions of dollars, and 
give it to the city for the enlargement of this institution, in 
order that there may be erected upon it by the City of Bos- 
ton, at its own expense, a stately building which will greatly 
improve the remaining land of the Commonwealth which has 
not been sold. Weask you to give a very small piece, com- 
pared with the total of this land. 

Gentlemen, how do you hold this land? Do you hold it 
as a private corporation? Do you hold it as a proprietor 
who bought it for speculation, — to buy cheap and sell dear? 
Is that the position in which the State of Massachusetts 
holds this land? By no means. The State holds this land 
as trustee for the benefit of all its citizens. It is not merely 
the amount of money for which it can be sold, which will go 
into the public treasury, that is to be considered. It is for 
you to consider the higher welfare of all the citizens of the 
State; and can the State do better with a small portion of 
this land than by transferring from the danger of future 
probable loss by fire, by placing in a location where it will 


be open to the entire Commonwealth of Massachusetts, this 
treasury of learning, this store-house where the thought of 
- the present and the past are garnered, for the perpetual use 
of all its citizens? 

I repeat it: Can the State, which stands to-day the 
trustee for the benefit of the people of the entire Common- 
wealth, do better, as that trustee, than furnish for the ben- 
efit of all its citizens this opportunity for learning, — for the 
acquiring of knowledge, and for the accumulation of money 
by the use of that knowledge? 

Now, gentlemen, let me say this: the City of Boston has 
laid out upon these lands of the State beautiful streets and | 
public parks, and it proposes to further improve the lands of 
the State by laying out more beautiful streets and parks. 
We are happy to receive all the citizens of the State in the 
City of Boston. They are welcome to come here with their 
friends and neighbors, day after day, and enjoy the advan- 
tages we offer. On the other hand, I believe it to be a fact 
that the citizens of the State are justly proud of their capi- 
tal, and that they reciprocate the feeling which I have ex- 
pressed. And when we come here and ask the State to per- 
form an act which shall redound not merely to our benefit, 
‘but to the benefit of the whole State, I think it is fair that 
you should consider the millions of money the City of Bos- 
ton is spending upon parks and various other improvements 
by which the other citizens of the State are to be benefited. 

Now, gentlemen, this is not without precedent. In 1861 
the State granted a lot of land just double the size of this 
lot, and in the same vicinity, to two private institutions, — 
the Institute of Technology and the Society of Natural His- 
tory. It was a grant made in favor of learning, and I 
applaud the State for it. But so far as the interests of the 
citizens of the State are concerned, far less advantage will 
accrue to them than will accrue by the grant we now ask for. 
These institutions are private corporations. The citizens of 


the State have no vested right to enter there; they are open 
at certain times to citizens at large, under certain restric- 
tions ; but that 1s all. We ask you to grant us a site for this 
Library which will open it to the’ citizens throughout the 
State. We do not ask you to construct the building. That 
we propose to do at our own expense. The City of Boston 
will build the building and maintain it; the City of Boston 
will provide books, pay the librarians, and all the other ex- 
penses of the institution. We simply ask that the State, 
considering all the interests of the whole State, and the ben- 
efit this Library will be to the citizens, shall, out of its mass 
of unoccupied land, contribute this to the cause of learning. 

And, gentlemen, the amount which the State will con- 

tribute to the City of Boston is not represented by the total 
cost of this land. As the Mayor stated, the land is worth 
$2.25 a foot, which I believe is a fair price for it. Now the 
city contributes to the city treasury on its valuation about 
forty-five per cent. of the amount of the State tax. 
A letter from the Chairman of the Board of Assessors, 
Mr. Thomas Hills, states the present market value of the 
whole lot of 500 x 112 feet, say 56,000 feet, at $135,000. 
Taking Boston’s contributory share to State taxation at 45 
per cent., what the rest of the State is really asked to con- 
tribute is 55 per cent. of $135,000, or $74,250; that is, if 
the whole lot is appropriated to the purposes of the petition. 
The annual interest on this, at 6 per cent., is $4,855 annu- 
ally, —a sum really insignificant compared with the annual 
advantages to be reaped by the citizens of the State at large 
from the use of the Library. 

I need not repeat what has been said by His Honor the 
Mayor at the first hearing, with reference to the inability of 
the city, if the State does not grant us this land, to go on 
and buy it; the fact was alluded to that the City of Boston 
has nearly reached the limit of its expenditures under the 
statute limiting municipal indebtedness, and the many proj- 
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ects which are necessary to be carried out — the court- 
house, parks, and sewers — were given in detail. If the 
State does not give it, we cannot afford to purchase it, and 
the opportunity will be lost. If this piece of land is given, 
and the Library is placed upon that beautiful square, it will 
be, as all the committee have seen, one of the finest squares 
in the world. On one side is the beautiful Trinity Church, 
on another the old South Church, opposite the superb Gal- 
lery of Art, and on another side this beautiful Library, which 
will be built to cover the face of the square which you have 
seen; and in front of it will be the open plot of land 
which the city, as a part of this plan, is to buy from private 
owners, and is to be kept in repair and ornamented by the 
city at ils own expense. 

Certainly, gentlemen, the visitor who is told that the 
erection of the Library is owing in a large degree to the 
action of the State, through the liberal and just generosity 
of its Legislature, may well congratulate Massachusetts 
upon the unity which exists between the Commonwealth and, 
its chief capital in promoting the cause of liberal learning. 

In the ancient city of Alexandria, founded at the mouths 
of the Nile by Alexander the Great, and looking out some- 
what as Boston does upon a beautiful bay, lighted at night 
by that.ancient watch-tower, the Pharos, was situated the 
most celebrated library of antiquity. Some three hundred 
years before the Christian era it contained four hundred 
thousand volumes, | 





a larger number than is even now 
contained in the Boston Public Library. Over the door of 
this library an old heathen king, one of the Ptolemies, caused 
to be written these words: “ The nourishment of the soul.” 

After over two thousand years hive passed away, after it 
has been demonstrated that the foundations of morality rest 
upon the diffusion of learning throughout the community, 
shall we not say that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts | 
will do well to emulate the virtues of these pagan rulers of 


Eeypt, in contributing to the nourishment of the souls of its 
citizens ? 


A Memper or THE CommitrEE. — The object of this li- 
brary is to disseminate public knowledge. Do you think it 
would be better to have that library in Boston, or sell the 
land and take the money and build several libraries in the 
Commonwealth ? 

Mr. Srackeote. —I desire to say in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, that I regard this method of spending the 
“State’s money as the most economical means of diffusing 
knowledge among the citizens of the Commonwealth, by 
placing all its sources in one repository, within easy reach of ~ 
any students of the Commonwealth, to which they can go 
and return the same day. It is by all odds the most econom- 
ical method of distributing knowledge that can be adopted. 
If you take this land and sell it, and divide the proceeds 
among.the cities and towns of the Commonwealth to pur- 
chase libraries, it would. be perfectly trivial in its results. 
When a man has a patent, for instance, he wants to go to the 
place where the store of human knowledge is all garnered 
up and gathered together. . The information he looks for to 
bring his patent to perfection may have cost fifty thousand 
dollars to the persons who have it, and he has it there to-day 
for nothing. For this reason I say it is a most economical 
method of diffusing knowledge. 

A Memprr. —I would ask if he would not find the same 
knowledge in Washington ? 

Mr. SrackeoLe. — No, sir. In the first place he has to 
go to Washington, pay his expenses of travelling and 
while remaining there; and when he gets there he cannot 
have the same means of knowledge. This is the finest pat- 
ent library on the continent. 

ANOTHER Member OF THE CoMMITTER. — Don’t you think 
it would be better to have smaller buildings for libraries dis- 
tributed throughout the city ? 
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Mr. StrackpoLe. —We have already eight branch-libraries 
all over the city, containing a hundred thousand volumes. 
Those are the books that our people want to take out. A 
hundred thousand volumes’ are placed at eight different 
points, for the convenience of the people all over the city, 
where the people go and take out books. But we want one 
grand repository where students desiring to obtain knowl- 
edge may go. If a student goes there, he wants all the 
information on the subject into which he is inquiring, and 
there he finds it. He has an enormous advantage: he is at 
the fountain-head of knowledge. All the wisdom of past. 
generations is there before him on the shelves. We have a 
distribution of popular libraries throughout the city already. 

ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE ComnmiTTEER. — In bringing in 
your bill, would you incorporate in it the right of every citi- 
zen of the Commonwealth to use the Library ? 

Mr. Srackroin. — Yes, sir; certainly. It is a fundamen- 
tal principle of the bill that every citizen of the Common- 
wealth shall have the same rights of consultation that the 
citizens of Boston have. 


STATEMENT oF W. W. GreenovucH, Esq., PRESIDENT OF 
THE Boarp oF TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — 


I appear before you not to make an argument, but to fur- 
nish a few statements in regard to the present condition of 
the Library, and its future wants; I will attempt to show 
what our present position is and what our needs are.. 

In the first place, what is our present condition? The 
Public Library and its branches contained, February Ist, 
over three hundred and seventy thousand volumes. Its ag- 
gregate circulation for the last three years has been over a 
million volumes a year. During the years in which the 
Library and its branches have been opened, there were 
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loaned over eleven millions of volumes. These books have 
been circulated among all classes of the community, and it is 
found that with the increasing circulation the proportion of 
losses diminishes ; so that last year only one volume in over 
eleven thousand was not recovered from the borrowers. 

As the gentleman who preceded me has properly stated, 
this Library was founded in 1852 as a municipal institution, 
and has since, in the expenses of administration, been solely 
maintained by the City of Boston. But, by the generous 
donation of funds for the purchase of books, and by the gift 
and bequest of libraries, and by innumerable donations from 
private individuals, it has found itself in the possession of a 
reference library of such importance that its use should not 
be confined to the owners, and that it was a necessity to the 
whole community that its stores should be opened to all who 
should come there for consultation, so that before the year 
1858 its books were made free of use in the Library build-. 
ing to all comers. | 

In this manner an institution projected as purely local, as 
the years passed became national. In this way it has become - 
an important factor of human knowledge to Massachusetts . 
and to New England, and particularly to the large number» 
of specialists in New England. 

I may say here, that in the various departments of human. 
learning the Boston Public Library is probably fuller than 
any other library on the continent, and no better evidence of 
this fact is needed than the visits to it for purposes of con-. 
sultation by citizens resident in other States of the Union. 

The working value of a Public Library consists in the ac-- 
cessibility of its books. Obviously,a good book does not 
fulfil its mission unless it is used. While the circulation of/ 
a collection of popular books ebbs and flows with the popular 
impulse, it is a sure sign of the intellectual progress of a 
community when the use of books of permanent value. 
steadily increases from year to year. It is a fact in the his-. 
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tory of this Library, that there has been a progressive in- 
crease in the demand for books of the Bates Hall collection. 

The figures are contained in the annual reports of the 
Trustees ; every member of your committee will see the facts 
tabulated there. 

Another point is worth consideration. Among the earli- 
est of the great lending libraries of the world, it was the 
first requiring no guaranty for the return of the book. The 
lending libraries started in England required a guaranty. 
When the Boston Library was first opened, it was asked of 
a person subscribing to its regulations to give the name of 
two citizens to whom he was known. ‘That rule prevailed 
for some years. Finally, in cases of persons so obscure as 
not to be in the directory, and not known to any one in the 
Library, one reference was required, so that it might be as- 
certained whether the place given was the actual residence 
of the applicant, and whether he made any misstatement of 
that fact. That is the only hold the Library has upon this 
enormous constituency, which borrows a million books a year. 
We have trusted the people, and the people have not de- 
ceived us. When we lose only one book out of eleven 
thousand, haven’t we a right to trust to the honesty of the 
public? 

I may also reiterate the statement of the learned counsel 
in regard to another matter. The gentlemen of the commit- 
tee this morning have seen with their own eyes the present 
condition of the Library and its surroundings ; that it has in- 
sufficient accommodations for the public and the books, and 
is in danger from fire. If this priceless collection should be 
destroyed its loss to the city of Boston would be irreparable. 
In seeking a new site for the institution and its large annual 
accumulations, there is also to be provided an isolated posi- 
tion, separated by at least sixty feet from neighboring build- 
ings; a larger accommodation for students and_ visitors ; 
while systematic arrangements are to be made for the shelv- 
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ing of the large annual accessions of books. You saw this 
morning, gentlemen, that the little annex we have in the 
rear of Bates Hall is the only place where people coming 
there to study could retire. We need facilities like those in 
the British Museum, where every person seeking the use of 
books of permanent value should have a chair and table to 
himself, so that he can continue his studies day by day, and 
not have to seek his books every day in the Public Library 
asnow. Understand me: a student may have twenty or more 
volumes under consultation at the Boston Public Library, 
but they must be removed every night and brought back the 
next morning. Of course that is a great delay and incon- 
venience to the student, and work for the Library attendants. 
We want to provide such accommodations that the worker 
can have his books until he has reasonably finished his labors. 

I think, gentlemen, that this increased accommodation, 
this greater opportunity for use of the Public Library of 
Boston, is nota matter pertinent tothe city of Boston alone ; 
and I submit to you that it concerns the whole people of 
Massachusetts. 

Under these conditions, if the city of Boston should be 
willing, for the general good, to provide suitable accommo- 
dations for all students of works of science, art, literature, 
the useful arts, and in all branches of human instruction and 
- knowledge, who desire to avail themselves of the institution, 
is it not a just and equitable contribution on the part of the 
State to provide a site for an institution of such value and 
national importance ?— one of which the city of Boston natu- 
rally feels proud, and which may be also considered a uni- 
versity of knowledge, and & necessary complement to the 
‘educational system of our Commonwealth of Massachusetts ? 


Mr. Sracxrote. —You have been one of the Trustees from 
the commencement of the Library ? 

Mr. Greenoucn. — I was not an original Trustee, I was 
first elected in 1856. 
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Mr. Srackrpote. — Mr. Pratt is a member of the bar 
in Boston. He has something to say about the facilities for 
obtaining information at the Library. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES EK. Pratt, EsQ., MEMBER OF THE 
BoarRD OF TRUSTEES ON THE PART OF THE COMMON 
CoUNCIL. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — 

I received only a short time ago the notice that you would 
have a hearing on this subject, and hastened to appear with- 
out having time to find and bring with me the other Trustee 
on the part of the City Council. I am at present the Trustee 
of the Library on the part of the Common Council of the City 
of Boston. I have had some previous experience in con- 
nection with the institution as a member of the Library com- 
mittee, aside from the connection I have had with it as a 
lawyer. I propose to make but a very few remarks. . 

I think it eminently appropriate, and in the line of the 
good and sound public policy which the State has pursued, 
that it should make some concession to the Public Library of 
Boston in the form of a lot of land for a new building, for 
reasons which I will try to state very briefly, and shall try 
to omit the various reasons which have been stated by the 
other gentlemen here. | 

The Library is a large institution, as you all know, and 
have found out from the other gentlemen. It is supported 
at a large expense, of somewhere from a hundred and twenty- 
five to a hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year appro- 
priated by the city. It represents several special libraries 
of great value, in addition to the Library proper. Those — 
matters will be touched upon by others, I take it. 

But there is one feature of it which makes it of special 
interest to the State. It contains rooms for shelving and 
use upon the tables and desks, for the free use by all the 
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citizens of the State, of all the patent records of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and some other foreign 
countries. These extend from the beginning of the time 
when patent laws were enacted, and make it a most valuable 
consulting library in relation to letters patent and inventions, 
and in some respects in relation to the mechanical arts in 
general in this country. I may scarcely make an exception 
of the library at Washington, because the Library here is as 
full as any other, and it has not been mutilated. Mutilation 
is an evil from which the corresponding library in New York 
has suffered very much. It has been prevented here by the 
constant surveillance under which the books in the Library 
‘are kept, there being a special assistant for the patent 
records; so that the books are consulted and examined, and 
tracings made from the drawings, and abstracts made from 
the records, under the constant watchfulness of the attend- 
ant. In this way the valuable patent records of the Library 
have been prevented from being mutilated. Many come 
here from New York City and other cities in New York and 
other States, to consult the patent records, or send here to 
obtain information from them, because they find that libraries 
elsewhere are mutilated. The number of persons who con- 
sult these records, expensive mechanical publications, and 
drawings of the arts at home and abroad, is very large, and 
a large proportion of these persons come from other parts 
of the State. > 

Ihave been in the patent rooms of the Public Library, for 
consultation, a great many times. Every one on entering 
registers his name, residence, and time of coming, and also 
registers the time of leaving. On certain days when I have 
_been there I have noticed on the record the names of repre- 
sentatives front as many as a dozen different towns and cities 
outside of Boston on one day. You may see from this how 
large the use of this Library is by residents of the State out- 
side of Boston. I have not prepared myself with statistics, 
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but speak from memory. I have never gone in there with- 
out seeing many from outside of the city for the purpose of 
consulting those records... 

_ As the other Trustees, who have these details more in 
‘mind, will tell you, those volumes are very expensive. 
They cost large sums of money to obtain; and not only » 
that, —they cannot be bought for money; they must be 
taken upon special conditions of trust. I think there are 
only three sets of English patents in the United States. Am 
I right, Mr. Chamberlain ? | 

Judge CHAMBERLAIN. — Two in Washington and three 
outside. ; 

Mr. Pratt. — That was my impression. ‘The number is 
very small. They are kept upon special trusts as to preser- 
vation and use. This struck me as one of the most impor- 
tant features to be considered by you, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, as to whether this Public Library is such an insti- 
tution as should be favored by the State in carrying out its 
well-established policy of promoting institutions for learning 
and instruction. ‘The City Council of Boston, represented — 
here so ably by Mr. Stackpole, constantly and almost unani- 
mously feel a very strong and generous interest in the Pub- 
lic Library, and is willing to do everything it can, reasonably , 
to make the Library more accessible, more safe, and im- 
proved in interest to the public. But the city of Boston 
has a great many things to provide for, and it requires large 
sums of money to keep the Library up to its present condi- 
tion, without expending any more for land or buildings. 

The necessity for a new building is apparent to everybody. 
You must have discovered that on going there to visit it. It 
will be a heavy tax, which the city would have to consider 
for a long time, to purchase a lot and then put up a large 
building. It seems to me that the State might very well 
meet the city part way, inasmuch as it is really a supple- 
ment to the State Library ; containing many departments, 


including the special ones of mechanics and records of in- 
ventions, which are not accessible in the State Library. 
Under such circumstances, it seems to me that the State 
might aid the city by donating the land for a location. 


Mr. StackpoLe. — Several private persons were expected 
to be here, among whom notably was ex-Gov. Talbot, who is 
warmly in favor of this project. But, unfortunately, he is 
absent. But I desire to introduce to you one of our promi- 
nent. citizens who is not immediately connected with the 
Library, whom I desire to say a few words upon the subject. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Martin BRIMMER. 


Mr. Chairman: —I have nothing to add to what has been 
said by the gentlemen who are more familiar with the work 
of the Public Library than Lam. But there is one considera- 
tion to which I will call your attention, which seems to me 
to be worthy of it. Within two minutes’ walk of the lot 
Which it is proposed to dedicate to a Public Library is the 
Institute of Technology, in one sense a State Institution, 
inasmuch as through the action of the Legislature it has 
received one-third of the grant of land from the State gov- 
ernment for the promotion of education in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. This is the principal institution in the 
State for instruction in agriculture, practical chemistry, 
mining, and mechanical arts. Next to that is the building 
of the Society of Natural History, which is the general 
centre for the promotion of the study of natural science in 
Massachusetts. Then there is the Art Museum, which bas 
the largest collection of fine arts in the city. That is fre- 
quented by a hundred and fifty thousand people in the 
course of a year, not only for entertainment and ordinary 
instruction, but also by many special students in decorative 
art and the fine arts. It has connected with it schools of 
drawing, carving, modelling, painting on porcelain, ete. So 
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you see there are gathered together, in a very small space, 
three institutions, which combine a great many branches of 
knowledge, and which are used for the higher education in 
those branches. They are perhaps the most important insti- 
tutions in the State for that purpose. I think you will see 
at a glance how much value it will add to all those institu- 
tions to have located within the same space the Public Li- 
brary of Boston, containing all the learning there is in books 
upon all those branches of knowledge. | 

These institutions are not Boston institutions alone. They 
are frequented by people from all parts of the State. The 
Natural History building is, certainly ; the Institute of Tech-— 
nology has students from all parts of the State; and the 
Museum of Fine Arts is anything but a local institution. 

In fact, gentlemen, if you put this Public Library in this 
immediate neighborhood you will have an aggregate of insti- 
tutions acting together in harmony, conferring many of the 
advantages of a great university. It is said the centre of a 
university is its library, and in this case you will have the 
best instruction in the practical arts, in the fine arts, and in 
Natural History, making this Public Library the centre, and 
giving to the citizens of Massachusetts many of the con- 
veniences and advantages they would get from a single great 
university. 

It seems to me, when we consider the advance and prog- 
ress which have been made in the sciences, and in the arts, 
fine and practical, within the last twenty-five years, and 
when we look forward to the probable progress which is to 
be made in those arts and sciences during the next twenty- 
five years, it is a matter of real importance to the State of 
Massachusetts to give every facility within its power to that 
progress worthy the honor and interest of the State, and 
certainly when it can be done at so very small a sacrifice on 
the part of the Commonwealth as I understand is now 
proposed. 


a, 


_ Mr. Sracxpo.ie. — There is present, by chance, one of the 
principal citizens of Boston, who was formerly a citizen at 
the heart of the Commonwealth, — Worcester. He has 
been upon the Supreme Bench, and I would call upon the 
Hon. Dwight Foster to give us his opinion upon this sub- 
ject. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Dwicut Foster. 


I came in entirely by accident, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, not knowing what the subject of the hearing was, but 
I have a very definite opinion upon it, and, at the request of 
my friend, will express it in a very few words. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has made a great 
deal of money out of the lands within the limits of the city 
of Boston, and if it does not foolishly throw away the rest 
of its lands in the interest of private enterprises it will 
make a great deal more money out of them. 

The Commonwealth has always been liberal in disposing 
of the proceeds from these lands. It has made liberal grants 
from them to institutions of public importance and value. 
Now, it seems to me, there is not an institution in this Com- 
monwealth of more value than the Public Library of Boston. 
There is nothing, I think, the citizens of the Commonwealth 
can look upon with greater pride and satisfaction than the 
public libraries which have been so generally established in 
the cities and towns throughout the State. The chief of 
these is the Public Library of Boston. By those who know, 
it is said to be the finest institution of the kind on this con- 
tinent. It has facilities that will make it, in a quarter of a 
century more, a far greater institution than it is at 
present. 

Now, the interests of Boston are the interests of the Com- 
monwealth in every department of science, learning, and 
education, and the people who ‘get the benefit of such an 
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institution as the Public Library of this city are by no means 
confined to the city of Boston. They are not people who 
run in there to take out books for daily reading, as they take 
them from any circulating library, although that is a most 
important and valuable branch of the Public Library ; but 
they are students and seekers after knowledge who come 
from everywhere in Massachusetts and New England, and 
who are always welcome, I believe. I think I am not wrong 
in saying, that if »ny person goes there and asks for a book 
which he or she wants to use, if it isn’t in the Library, the 
Trustees will order that book for the benefit of that single 
inquirer. Is not that true of the Public Library, Judge 
Chamberlain ? 

Judge CuAMBERLAIN. — Yes, sir. 

Judge Foster. — Now, gentlemen, you see that the lad 
in Berkshire County, having something in his head from 
which may spring a useful invention, can come to Boston, 
and if he don’t find the book he wants in the Library he 
has only to leave his name, and the name of the book, and 
it will be purchased, and when it is procured notice will be 
sent to him. 

Now, it seems to me that the Commonwealth may well pay 
its proportion of the cost of developing such an institution by 
giving the land fora site which has cost the State nothing. 
I appreciate the sentiments of the people of Massachusetts 
in regard to the Public Library of Boston, for, although I live 
in Boston now, I am what is called a countryman. I venture 
to predict that you could get a nine-tenths vote of the people 
in the county of Worcester in favor of the dedication of the 
land now, asked for for this purpose. That the situation is 
most eligible I suppose no one will doubt. 


Mr. Srackpo.e. —I will now call upon George B. Chase, 
Esq., one of the Trustees. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. CHase, Esq., oF THE Boarp 
OF TRUSTEES. 

Ido not wish, Mr. Chairman, to recapitulate any of the 
arguments already used, but simply to direct your attention 
to the advantages of the situation. Whenthe Berkshire boy, 
to whom Judge Foster has alluded, comes to Boston in search 
_ of knowledge, he will be dropped at the doors of the Library. 
So will every student, every man, woman or child, living in 
the western or central part of the State, who comes here over 
the great central artery of the Commonwealth. The people 
who live inthe south-eastern section of the State can come to 
the Library over the Boston and Providence Railroad, and be 
also dropped at its doors. 

We have, therefore, asked you to place this Library at the 
confluence of two railways. ‘That there is no situation in the 
city so convenient to the great mass of people in Massachu- 
setts, and so suitable, as that which -we ask for is, I think, 
clear. [for, if we consider the situation, in view of its 
advantages to the people of the city of Boston, and of the 
cities in the immediate neighborhood, it is a most desirable 
one. A six-cent fare will land any passenger at the doors of 
the Library, as soon as the horse-car lines are extended upon 
Boylston street. I have no doubt that this extension will be 
made whenever the Metropolitan Railroad are prepared to 
ask for it, for such an extension would be in accordance with 
the usual policy of the city. 

You have seen to what extent the Library has grown 
in twenty-cight years ; from occupying a small room in Mason 
street, until now, when it is almost bursting beyond its 
present limits. If such is the growth of twenty-eight years, 
what will be the growth of fifty-six years? 

Public libraries, when they are free, are like snowballs, 
when you roll them, which increase with each recurring turn. 
The experience of ‘the Public Library shows that its yearly 
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growth has been greater during the last four years than in 
any previous four years within its history. 

Although I believe it has not been mentioned to-day, I 
ought to say that the plan we have presented, through the 
representative of the city, and by ourselves, is not a new 
one. It is now more than two years since we found we 
should be compelled to go elsewhere ; that the time was rap- 
idly coming when the city of Boston would either have to 
make very large alterations and additions, or, if possible, give 
us anew building. It is fully two years since I had a con- 
versation with Mayor Prince, in which he pointed out the 
advantages of the new lands, in view of the future growth of 
that section of the city. That interview led me to measure 
the map of the city, which Ishowed you, Mr..Chairman, this 
morning. With that map before us we followed the config- 
uration of the city, its projected arteries and lines of com- 
munication by horse and steam railways, and we were satisfied 
that, although it may never be a great artery of commerce, 
anatomically speaking, Huntington avenue will be the back- 
bone of the city. 

Now, if you give this situation to us, we are close to the 
confluence of Huntington avenue and Boylston street; we 
are very near all the institutions which Mr. Brimmer has so 
succinctly put before you; and we are in what will be the 
future centre of the city. 

As regards the size of the Library, I wish to say a word. 
It hus been stated that it is the largest library on the con- 
tinent. It is, in fact, the largest library in the New World. 


Mr. SrackProue, the committee would be glad to hear a 
few words from Judge Chamberlain, Librarian of the Public 
Library. 
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STATEMENT OF THE Hon. MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, LIBRA- 
RIAN OF THE Pusiic Liprary. ; 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — 


It so happens that all those who have addressed the com- 
mittee in support of the petition are citizens of Boston ; 
and it is doubtless owing to the fact that I am not, that some 
considerations not adverted to, have occurred to my mind. 
Looking at the question as a non-resident, I can readily 
understand how the committee may hesitate to recommend 
the grant simply on the ground that the Public Library is 
useful to communities outside of Bostow; for that is true, 
though less in degree, of all educational institutions ; and 
the influence of the small libraries scattered throughout the 
Commonwealth passes the limits of those municipalities 
which support them, and is felt in those towns in which such 
libraries do not exist. And on this ground they might 
claim with reason that they, too, should be recipients of the 
State’s bounty, which, like the dews of heaven, should fall 
equally. 

Speaking for myself, therefore, I readily admit that we 
must go farther. . 

Nor should I care to rest the case on the ground that the 
Public Library is the largest and most widely known institu- 
tion of free public education on the continent, and as such 
confers great honor not only upon the city, but upon the 
State, both at home and abroad. That such is the case, I 
have no doubt. In the summer of 1875 I was in Europe, 
and without the slightest expectation of occupying my 
present position, and without ever having turned the con- 
versation in that direction, I did not fail to notice both in 
Great Britain and on the continent, that intelligent gentlemen 
seemed to be more interested in respect to the Public 
Library of Boston than any other American institution. 
This is undoubtedly a fact in which both the city and State 
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may have reasonable pride. It is a fact to be considered 
among other facts; but I should not be surprised if you fail 
to find in that fact alone a reason for the grant of a tot of 
land to the city of Boston. 

Now, I am willing at the outset to take the ground on 
which, in my judgment, this question must finally be settled : 
that it is incumbent on the Trustees to show that the PuBLic 
Liprary ts doing a work in kind and degree for the Com- 
MONWEALTH, which no other institution is doing or can do, 
and which the State cannot afford to dispense with, and the 
effective continuance of which depends upon your bounty. 

I shall not say a word with regard to the increased value 
of the land in that vicinity and remaining unsold, which 
would result from the location of the Public Library on the 
proposed lot. That has been sufficiently adverted to already ; 
but I wish to emphasize the advantages which would be 
likely to flow from the centralization at that point of institu- 
tions in which the State has a deep interest — such as the Art 
Museum, the Institute of Technology, and the Museum of 
Natural History. The Public Library in that vicinity would 
confer new vitality upon them all. Their centralization is 
essential to the highest efficiency of each, and from it the 
State would share the triple benefit. Keep them apart, and 
the State loses this benefit. 

I desire the committee to notice that this consideration is 
quite apart from the enhancement of the value of one lot of 
Jand by the erection of a fine structure upon the adjacent 
lot. 

That some clear idea may be had of what the Public 
Library could do with this grant it may be well to consider 
for 2 moment what it now does without it, and how this limi- 
tation impairs its usefulness. 

As has already been said, the Public Library is the 
largest library on this continent. It is a Boston institution, 
founded and. supported by.a tax upon the. city,. while its use 
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is largely conferred upon the citizens of the Commonwealth, 
and without pay. That is to say, the city of Boston taxes 
herself $115,000 to support a library, and allows other peo- 
ple to enjoy wt free of expense, in a way and to an extent 
little understood, and which no other municipality in the 
world does. And this fact seems to me to present a strong 
moral obligation on the part of the Commonwealth to recog- 
nize this benefit by contributing to its enlargement. Judge 
Foster asks me if books are allowed to leave the city, under 
proper conditions. Not only so, but any citizen of the Com- 
monwealth may ask to have a book purchased ; and if it is a 
good book, and within the means of the Library, it is pur- 
chased at once, and, if the circumstances of the case justify, 
it is sent to the party by mail or express. This is often done. 
We have sent books, sometimes in large packages, to Am- 
herst College, Worcester, Salem, Andover, Providence, 
Cambridge, Washington, and Philadelphia. We supply the 
Navy-yard, the hospitals, the State officials, and many teach- 
ers remote from the city. 

Nor is this a mere comity among libraries or riantcipant: 
ties, for we always lend, but never borrow. We send to 
those who would gladly reciprocate if we needed, and just 
as freely to those who cannot reciprocate. 

Take the Patent Library, which Mr. Pratt has referred to. 
It is the only one in the Commonwealth, and is city property ; 
and yet is just as open to the citizens of the Commonwealth 
as to the citizens of Boston. A restriction of its use to the 
city would be severely felt in all parts of the State. 

Now, this is true, and to the same extent, of special collec- 
tions of a money value equal to that of the land which we ask. 

Consider also the Library in its departments of arts and 
sciences, and particularly of that class of art books, theoret- 
ical and practical, relating to matters which now so seriously 
engage the attention of thoughtful manufacturers. It is 
conceded that Massachusetts must at once make very great 
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advance in the artistic character of its fabrics, if it means to 
hold the domestic market as against foreign manufacturers, 
who are giving so much attention to the subject, or even to 
hold the markets of the country against the manufactures of 
States standing in more favored relations to fuel and raw 
materials. The State long since recognized this fact, and 
with great good judgment, as it seems to me, made pro- 
visions for art education; and by these very efforts has 
raised up a large class of practical students in all parts of 
the State, who find in the Public Library, and there. alone, 
the very books which are indispensable to them. But as the 
case stands to-day we have no proper rooms in which to 
display these books, and consequently their utility is greatly 
diminished to the very class who so much need them. 

Assuming the lot of land asked for to be worth $200,000, 
or even $250,000, and the cost of a proper building at 
$1,000,000 — and it could hardly be less—and that the 
interest of the citizens at large bears to those of the city of 
Boston the proportion of the lesser to the greater of these 
sums, then in the same ratio of interest the State seems to 
be morally bound to enlarge and improve the usefulness of 
the Library, by extending its accommodations; and how 
much they need it you have been eye-witnesses to-day. 

That the value of the Library to the State at large by the 
increase of accommodations would be largely and almost 
indefinitely augmented, I have no manner of doubt. . And it 
is on these grounds that I say, confidently, that the State 
cannot afford not to have the additional facilities. 

Now, to all the foregoing it may be said, that the state- 
ment of facts seems to be true, and the argument sound: 
that is to say ; undoubtedly, the Library is very large, and 
very useful to citizens out of Boston as well as those in 
Boston who pay for it, and that its usefulness to both these — 
classes would be greatly augmented by a suitable building 
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on the Back-Bay lot; but if the State don’t help in the 
matter, the city must and will do it alone. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I understand that the Trustees feel 
—as the Mayor expressed himself to you the other day — that 
if you decline to recommend this grant, the prospect of 
removal or enlargement must be abandoned or indefinitely 
postponed, to the gréat detriment of important State 
interests. 

Are there reasonable grounds for this conclusion? The 
city has nearly reached the limits at which it must cease to 
borrow money. By a legislative necessity it must go for- 
_ ward at once and expend millions for a new court-house ; and 
by ano less imperious necessity of public opinion it must begin 
to expend other millions for public parks and water. Under 
these circumstances, with what heart—I almost had said 
with what face — can the Trustees go to the City Council for 
a grant of money for the purchase of the very land which, 
with the very large interest of the. State involved, is by the 
State denied them? 

But, on the other hand, with this land given by the State 
in recognition of its moral obligation, the Trustees would feel 
justified, and in some sense obligated, to ask the city to go 
forward at: the earliest practicable moment to erect the so- 
much-needed building. 

These, gentlemen, are the reasons which occur to my 
mind at this moment, and which at this unexpected call I 
am obliged to present so imperfectly. They seem to me to 
be valid and weighty, and with great confidence I ask you to 
lend a favorable ear to the petition, which, if granted, will 
redound to the honor of the State, promote art, science, and 
literature, and improve that class of manufacturing interests 
which now appear to have so uncertain a future. 

To a member of the committee who inquired of Judge 
Chamberlain whether it would not be better to sell the land 
and divide it among several libraries, he replied : — 
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